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al prosperity, particularly in 
provinces and in British Colun 


' a people is “well enough’’ i 


r iheir good luck. They obtained power 
partly by effect of accurately gauging 
the disposition of a prosperous public to 
“let well enough alone.” If they con- 
tinue to respect that disposition as com- 
a pletely as^circumstances have compelled 

j to that outer darkness where every Op- 
1 position in turn wails, and gnashes im- 


xe daily shel- It is plf 


ely save^much money, if ^ 


bulk of Canadians so well off—and this 
is said without forgetting for an instant 
the grievance of which our prairie folk 
complain. Insofar as credit for existing 
conditions can be reasonably given to 

ectors anf planners of real Work—inso¬ 
far as there is any truth in the rather 
‘ n of politicians that 


ered by any novelty, any 

ion, great as are the talents 
rid Laurier. Beloved though 
tie be by many of his opponents and all 
his supporters, one hears many impar¬ 
tial spectators asserting, in effect, that 

figure is somewhat marred by his pere- 

fu’ companions, mostly so unfavorably 
familiar on the political stage that the 
mere mention of their names provokes 
amused yawning. Though he did re- 

Alberta, 0 a r nd n Mr. r j.A r 'Caldlr, of°Sask- 




lic prosperity when they i 


ITth'et"" f“ Jt in ^ that^de„.. _ 

Canada’s condition is but a prolong¬ 
ation of that which began about the 
year 1900; a condition that has been 
improving year by year; one which ap¬ 
pears better in 1912 than in 1911; one 
attained without any notable change or 
reversal of the public policy of Sir Wil¬ 






es noth- 


to a people apparently so 
change that they are 
ve ousted himself for in- 
. what many regard as a 
radewith friendly neigh- 

|)le. Canadians have been often defin- 
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cases, retrogressive change. That is 
what rather threatens than endangers 
his Ministry. 

Everything under him has gone well 
for his year of acquiescence with what 
is. This month he will meet Parlia- 

feat of his hitherto popular ministry, 
exactly as Laurier did—by ignoring a 
stolid public conviction that things are 


They^did not dispose of jhe Intercol- 
tended it as a system under political 


They did n< 




prosperous predecessor? Sir Wilfrid 
and his colleagues, in 1896. were quite 
as much pledged as Mr. Borden is now 
to disturb a pre-existing situation. They 
appeared deeply committed if not to 
perfect free trade, at least to elimination 
of every “protective” duty from a “tar- 
iff-for-revenue only.” They continued 
“protection ;” they twice thoroughly re¬ 
vised the tariff in that sense: even their 
popular preference to British products 
was more and more re-moulded so as to 
rather benefit than harm Ontario’s prin¬ 
cipal manufacturing interest. 

They had been hostile to “bounties,” 
yet they resorted to this stimulative de- 
"ice extravagantly, on behalf of the iron 

as the petroleum-refin- 
on they had been absolute- 

counts of the Canadian Pu 1 
Company—with whom they hastened 

They reversed their attitude to the 
West, insomuch as that they passed 


From having long been apparently 
inimical to privately owned railways by 

rnense project of guaranteeing the 
Grand Trunk Pacific. 

From extreme anti-militarism, and 

all Canada’s political steps should be 
toward more automony—which could 
mean nothing but toward independence 
—they came to contingents for the Boer 

perial Conferences, schemes for military 
and naval co-operation with London, 
and the beginning of a Canadian 
“navy” under the Act virtually enab¬ 
ling any Governor-General to compel 
his Cabinet to hand our ships over to 
Old Country command without pre-as¬ 
sent from the Dominion Parliament. 

These things are not here mentioned 
bv wav of blaming the Laurier Admin- 
_ Quite the contrary. It was 

d pretty much all the balderdash 

is party talked : - 

e proceeded as 


Sir Wilfrid 


.- - Progressive, 

chewed action as a radical doctrinaire. 
He did not innovate. Even as to Reci¬ 
procity he stood on the plea that the 
poliev was not for any very notable 
change. Tie seldom if ever bothered to 
defend himself or his Cabinet from 


' which are roared by frantic 




on which he mostly practiced in 
as that the business^of a Premier 

lependence, to'promote^its P agrL 
1 and industrial development 

















successor to President Loudon is not 1 
new act by which theIJnivereity^of To- j 



Sir William Meredith, the Chancellor 
of the University; Sir Edmund Walker, 
chairman of the Board of Governors; 
Sir Charles Moss, Dr. J. A. Macdonald 
and the late Dr. Teefy consented to 



,vere up for consideration and the'task 
)f picking the be ' 

Finally thee 



again. Some members, among them 
Dr. Macdonald who had nominated' 
him, put in a strong plea for the Prin¬ 
cipal of the Presbyterian College in 
Halifax. As he was unknown person- 


animation. This was on a Thursday. 
They were aware that Principal Fal¬ 
coner was sailing for Greece on the fol¬ 
lowing Tuesday; but an urgent tele- 

sponse, the Halifax man appeared on 
the scene. The experience must have 
been a severe ordeal. The Principal 
’ ’ ’ 1 id Walker, 


by the Legislature of Ontario in at the Toronto Club, 
ssion of 1907. Following upon ed by “Tom” White 



oard, when he exclaimed de- justified the expectati 
, “That’s the man for us.” sponsored him is ever 
le Principal Falconer himself Indeed, he has proved 
g— l "~ "‘-amship at and a stronger man th 

at he had est " J ~"'- —m ’ 


by cable, as already described. 

In the fall of 1907, President 
coner was duly installed in the im 


ture president was bom in the 
Charlottetown on Prince Edward 
rly in the year that witnessed 
.deration of the Canadian pro- 
In his tenth year the family 
island of Trinidad, where 
is called to a charge, and 
Falconer passed his boy- 













hood days. What youth brought up in 
the prosaic surroundings of a Canadian 
town would not envy this boy his op¬ 
portunities, livingm a part of the world 

its seat. The West Indies of the story 
books, with their pirates and their buc¬ 
caneers, their buried treasure and their 
golden galleons, were right at hand, 
and while the reality might have been 


Indian Gilchrist Scholarship' 
the University of London. ThiJhewaj 


he sailed for the land of his forefathers 
across the Atlantic. Both boys register 
ed at the University of Edinburgh am 
both carried on their studies together 
trying the same examinations and tak¬ 
ing the same degrees. The provisions 
of the Gilchrist Scholarship required 


. scribed time. From the University 
of London he took his bachelor of : arts 

the University of Edinburgh gaive hin. 

From their earliest years the Falcone 
boys had been destined for the ministry 
by pious parents, and having completed 
their ^arts course, they immediately 

their studies at Edinburgh, 
sre halcyon times fqr them, for 
e enthusiastic students. Their 
pere spent in the Scottish capi- 

° and attended 



Robert Falconer immet 

ed an appointment as lee.-- ---- 

Testament Exegesis in the Presbyterian pal of Queen’s 

College, Halifax. His brother accepted Alfred Gandier, 1_ 

a charge in the province. From lectur- principal of Knox College, Toronl,,. 

er, Robert advanced to a full professor- then in charge of Fort Massey Church; 
ship in 1895, and in 1904 became in Clarence McKinnon, who had a small 
addition principal of the college. The charge just outside Halifax and who is 
life in Halifax was very pleasant for now his successor in the principalship of 
him. The duties of his" position were the Presbyterian College; Walter Mur- 
not extremely onerous. He had time to ray, then a professor in Dalhousie Uni- 

^^alued^wnMbuto^T^se^ra^theo- of SaScatchewan; and hfs brother'james 
logical publications and even went to who is to-day his successor as professor 
the extent of writing a book on “The of New Testament Exegesis in Halifax. 
Truth of the Apostolic Gospel,” which The club met alternately in the studies, 
was published in 1904. In the long va- of its members and discussed theological 
cations he travelled extensively and at and philosophical questions, - and if 
other times took a keen delight in going Principal McKinnon was the most bril- 
for lengthy rambles with congenial liant of the six, President Falconer was 
companions through the beautiful the deepest thinker and the sanest in 
country around Halifax. Walking is his judgments. 




















President Falconer is perhaps best 
known to the public as a speaker. He 
possesses a remarkably clear, carrying 

Add todhis a wealth oAdeasTgathered 
from much study, travel and observa- 

feet, and he is well equipped for plat¬ 
form work. There is possibly a 

in hie TTo 


he says and therefore lacks some of the 
sprightliness and wit of the ‘‘jollier.” 
But anyone who enjoys line English, 
clearly enunciated and fraught with 
sound sense, will appreciate his oratori¬ 
cal efforts. 


sreation is still pedestrianism though 
le has few opportunities to indulge it. 
Like many men of note he pays a large 
annual fee to a golf club, but only 

year, thereby proving the truth ^ of _ the 
golMs the most expensive sport on 

And now to get a closer glimpse of 
his personality and to learn something 
of the views he entertains regarding the 
University, a hurried visit to his office 
in the main building, will prove help¬ 
ful. Seated behind a large flat-topped 
desk, plentifully bestrewn with books 
and correspondence, in a room known 
to the graduates of the nineties as the 
registrar's office, Dr. Falconer receives 
his visitors with the kindly welcome of 
the man, whose life is devoted to the 
uplift of humanity. There is a quiet 
dignity about hirr " * * 




ance re that b ° 0 yi ^ ul ] e ® s 1 abo,u his a PPear- 
him younger than he actually is. P ^he 

marks the pedagogue. Of medium 


affairs of the great institution over 
destinies of which he now presides. 

“What can I say about the develop- 

President?” he replies in answer to a 
leading question. “Well I must dis¬ 
claim any personal credit for the great 
advance that has been made. We have 

The re-organization policy adopted some 
years ago and which is still being ma¬ 
tured, is one force that has helped to 
build up the University. The pros¬ 
perity of the country is a second irresti- 
ble cause and the growing desire of the 
people for higher education is yet a 
third. All three have contributed ma¬ 
terially to our growth.” 

“What do you consider the most sig¬ 
nificant movement of recent years in the 
policy of the University?” was the next 

^ “Undoubtedly the raising of our 
standards,” replied the President. “The 
standards of entrance are going up and 
we are aiming to get the schools of the 
country to do more advanced teaching, 
thereby relieving the University of 
much of its elementary work. As a re¬ 
sult we hope to graduate better profes¬ 
sional men and make Toronto’s degrees 
stronger than ever, even though they 
have always been good. We have ad¬ 
vanced the course in medicine from 
four to five years, in applied science 

courses are also being raised. And yet 
in spite ^of that, the attendance in all 

How do you regard the great develop¬ 
ment in technical education as oppos¬ 
ed to scholastic learning?” 

“The development of technical edu¬ 
cation has to go on very rapidly in a 
country like Canada. At the same time 
we are maintaining the balance pretty 
well in the University. Centres of learn- 
ing like this cannot afford to lower the 
standard in arts or neglect the dead 
languages. We want thinkers in this 
country, men who are not only ready to 


but who can think out the problems that 
confront us. The mistake is often made 
of considering Canadians as a young 

Fxfg^a ™w that" 

share the^past has taken in our develop- 

intellectual cruditv in this country and 
strive to prevent 
ve must look for 


graduates takin 
is W. 11 ? Whit” 


direct into public life, '/hey need to 
go through a certain amount of busi¬ 
ness or professional experience first. The 
case of Governor Woodrow Wilson is 
certainly rare. At the same time gradu- 


i as to the place 
answered the 


tain the balance between 

th “\fhat are your views as 

of sport in Ur . 

“Very ne 
President. “ 
the students as possible to engage in 
sport and are glad to see so many taking 
it up. We don’t want a situation where 
tbr i'111bii’i 1 i 1 ■ i.n.k 1 ’i, Mini mm> re¬ 
playing a game, but where every stud¬ 
ent will participate. When the new 
gymnasium js completed, we hoge to 

while we are not permitting^the sport- 

are raising the intellectual stand 
Better to have a few well trained 
physically and intellectually, than a 
multitude of a lower standard of accom- 

S T ‘ foment. Compulsory physical 

ning? Well, I wouldn’t like to ex- 

allv in favor of a physical examination 


es should ta 

for publit 
in the U: 


, ------ .night often be good policy 

for public men to consult with the men 


At this point, President Falconer 
jumps to his feet. His day is cut into 
exact slices and there can be no over- 


Bf interview is at an end. 
and policy of the big 


this criticism and has attained a position 
of high regard, on the strength of his 
good qualities alone, is evidence of the 

for the work with which he has been 


THE LIBERAL EDUCATION 

“That man is best educated who is most useful. 
It is necessary to define anew the liberal educa- 

but, on the contrary, to their direct relationship,to 



The Call of The Tame 


belts that^ they wear to North Beach fish i 

damage was done beyond the employ¬ 
ment of the wonderful plural “tender- 

Westerners mildly contemplated the 
skyscrapers as high as the third story, 
yawned at Broadway, hunched down 
in the big chairs in hotel corridors, and 
altogether looked as bored and dejected 
as a member of Ye Ancient and Honor¬ 
able artillery separated during a sham 
battle from his valet. 

Out of this sightseeing delegation of 
good King Toddy’s Gentleme" il " 
Royal Bear-hounds dropped or 
brier Nye, of Pin Feather, Ariz. 

The daily cyclone of Sixth 


and Blair, whib 

rs on the window ot tne open-day- 
ld-night-except^Sunday restaurants; 

die grip; the peculiar spread of the half- 
closed right thumb and fingers from the 
stiff hold upon the circling lasso; the 
deeply absorbed weather tan that the 
hottest sun of Cape May can never 
equal; the seldom-winking blue eyes 
that unconsciously divided the rushing 
crowds into fours, as though they were 
of a corral; the segre- 


;s c i°o 


as of ai 


him. The lightning-fla 


filled his eyes. The mighty 
trains rushing across the- sky deafened 
^jgfij m,. i;~- ning _fl ash of twice ten 

confused his 


le reporters hi 
he wide-brimn 


“God in the mountains!” cried sirable s 
Greenbrier, holding fast to the foreleg “On I 

Merritt?” ’ but one 

The other man was—oh, look on 
Broadway any day for ^the^ pattern— 

—good barber, busi 
“Greenbrier Nye 

grasping the hand _ _ 

him. “My dear fellow! So glad to see 
you I How did you come to—^oh, to be 

iriember you joined the Rough Riders. 

You must come and have luncheon with 


tt dexterously diverted 
to a puree of celery, a 


at a 2 by 4 tat 
at 1 o’clock o] 


week, I 


3 exclaimed, 


e third day of th 
a 640-acre section c 


land. Get them statistics?” 

“Right, old man,” laughed Merritt. 
“Waiter, bring an absinthe frappe and 
—what’s yours, Greenbrier?” 

“Whiskey straight,” mourned Nye. 
“Out of the neck of a bottle you used 
to take it, Longy—straight out of the 
neck of a bottle on a galloping pony— 
Arizona redeye, not this ab—oh, what’s 
the use? They’re on you.” 

ritt slipped the wine card under 


■ brands of the West were set- upon 
Greenbrier Nye. Oh, yes; h- 


Greenbrier pinned him sadly but . 
firmly to the wall with a hand the size, I 
shape and color of a McClellan saddle. 

“Longy,” he said, in a melancholy ! 
voice that disturbed traffic, “what have “All right. I suppose you think I’m 
they been doing to you?” You act just spoiled by the ^ city. ^ I’m as good a 

Gila ‘Come and have lunching with 
me-’ You never defined grub by any 
—| *- e --- 1 - in them days. 


'0 back out there. 


said Greenbrier, laying on 
salad and the other in his 1 


le elbow in hi: 


“I’ve be 




,” said Merritt, 
ce we pui ’ 
in Garcia’ 


“It’s been eight 
— ..... together in Old 
itfit.. Well, let’s go to a 


to Bronx Park on Sunday afternoons. 

Suddenly Greenbrier Nye jumped in¬ 
to the drifting herd of metropolitan cat¬ 
tle, seized upon a man, dragged him out 


:s its friends with contumely 


They picked tLeir 
crowd to a hotel, and 

na “Speak aW ° 


rited Gree 
cried Gree 


“A dry Martini,’ 

“Oh, Lord,” crit. _ . , 

vet me and you once saw the same pink 
Gila monsters crawling up the walls of 
the same hotel in Canon Diablo! A dry 


Sally Walker. God made you perpen¬ 
dicular and suitable to ride straddle and 
use cuss words in the original. Where¬ 
fore you have suffered his handiwork 
to elapse by removing yourself to New 
York and putting on little shoes tied 

vou talk. g I’’ve seen you rope and tie a 
steer in 42%. If you was to see one 


Whiskey straight il:*-y 


They lunched in a small ex 


cordiality of manhood, 
with apology in bis tone, 1 






the goods,i the^grocer who^retailed them 

bought them. Yes, the housewife is at 
fault for much of the present adulter¬ 
ation of food in Canada as elsewhere 

grandmothers \ old-fashioned methods 

es to modern systems of food^selling. 
Canned goods are a comparatively re¬ 
average housewife of that time did noi 
buy them and consequently had little 
to fear from adulteration. Yet one fan- 


sonal attention to detail that her prede¬ 
cessor^ did twenty years ago it would 

policy for the manufacturer to turn out 


spend on more than his necessities seeks 
the best article and often, in fact, buys 
his food and drink for the sake of its 
flavor, he is not very likely to obtain 

expensive foods are seldom adulterated. 
It is the poorer purchaser who is buy¬ 
ing his food for his daily nourishment 
who especially needs protection. 

question from the point of view of the 
honest producer and trader it will be¬ 
come apparent that the unfair competi- 

lower rate or a greater profit than the 
—- real thingisa very serious matter. Even 

popular de- tionable from a hygienic point of view 
mi " ’ irality demands a food 


stance, has resulted in the bleaching oi 
much of the product by millers with 
oxides of nitrogen, andnumerous other 

informed public opinion has tempted 


^ But^ while the education of the^Cana- 
1,7 inspection 


The result has been the promulga- 

nown as food standards, that is, defin¬ 
itions of what different foods should 
properly be, what should be their 
standards of quality and their limits of 
variability. The work, although only 
commenced a short time ago, has al- 




snd, also, that there 
rection of Dr. A. McGill, chief analyst 

Dr. Wiley of Canada, a system of na¬ 
tional food control of which Canadians 

The question of the adulteration of 
food is, economically, easily one of the 
most important which the twentieth 
century has to solve. And as everybody 
has to eat, its solution is naturally one 

id trader himself. 


the standards of meat- r .._ 

ducts, grain and grain products, milk 
and its products, maple sugar and syr¬ 
up as well as a number of other foods 




But to P the W' 


the ; Adulteration Act samples are cc 
lected by the inspectors, analysed ar 
the results published in bulletin for: 
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When Integrity Told 


By Edward J. Moore 


“Tell you what I’ll do, Steel,” said 
the senior partner, ( studying the young 

mates for the rest of it by about thirty 
on the profits.” 

The partners had been looking over 

scraper which the firm was running up 
for the Standard Company down on St. 

“You can do it mighty easy,” Bar¬ 
clay continued eagerly. “ You’ve sunk 
a good deal more than I expected in 
those caissons and concrete in the 
foundation. ^Looks as if you expected 

a hundred feet of it, but that’s done 
now and can’t be^ helped. You cam 


said decisively. “You know I’ve cut 
those estimates down to the last pos¬ 
sible safety notch working along the 
lines of the engineer’s specifications, 


“It seems to me you’re a little kit¬ 
tenish, Steel,” Barclay continued, de¬ 
fiantly. “You’re trying to make your 
pile the same as the rest of them. Why 

"“£1 ' ow 



they are? Got a set of plans passed by 
the city architect, worked from ‘fixed’ 
ones and cut out a tidy bit of stuff from 
each contract. The inspection didn’t 
amount to anything and nobody out¬ 
side the ring is any wiser. Their build¬ 
ings are safe enough.” 

“Perhaps they are,” said £ 
ly, “but next time you go 
linm "♦'"ret squint up the ea 


re tlieoverha 


el, sharp- 


up to the first story 


j _look down beside the 

fire escape and see where the wall has 
buckled about a foot on the outside of 
the elevator shaft. I ran a plumb down 
— — - day when nobody was 

‘Oh, those are petty things,” said 
Barclay, impatiently, “and only one 
man in a thousand, a crank like you 
who’s looking for ’em, would find them. 
The people know nothing about it and 
trust to us without bothering their 
heads. Look at the Scotia building. 


MacLi 


In the meantime Steel was busy with 
a little mental conflict. For several rea- 

world to reject Barclay’s proposition. 
Only a few months before a plump little 
God who is usually pictured with an 
archery outfit but minus his trousers, 
had pumped a few telling missiles into 

and in consequence he was anxiously 
fighting for recognition and ^a small 

fathers stood him hf good stead. 8 Bar¬ 
clay noticed that his jaw was set even 




ve gripped the 


housands, Barclay, 


)le of tHou 




___t°e fm C 

evidently that idea doesn’t bother these 
other big fellows very much. I tell you, 
. Barclay/’ Steel was getting vehement, 
“ T ’~ — + his thing. Your gang and 

:m have no more regard 

lent l”aftogether e an 0 un a 

not only in this town and in building 
-"-lotion that the thing’s felt. You 

of graft and grab above 

iteel was talking excitedly and his 
eyes shone as his thoughts were given 
rapid expression. 

“A chap nowadays gets a bridge con¬ 
tract through a pull,” he continued, 
“or by buying up a couple of direc- 

' 0r8 ‘ ‘ th/ official 


What’s the result? The thing is howled 
over for a day but is hushed up by the 

So beggH? who murdered tfiat bunch 
of people gets off scot free and does the 

“Isn’t it true?” 8 Steel queried, and 

tiling happens every day. Look at the 
Destroyer Perth, whose port boilers 
blew up in Prince Rupert harbor the 
other day and roasted sixty of the poor 
devils in her. The inspector had been 
over her at Vancouver a month before 
but had been bought up by the Old 

me yesterday that the officer whispered 
to him that the middle boiler—they 
were Bellevilles, you know—was full 

“Who suffers 8 for this? The inspec¬ 
tor? The builder? You know how the 
thing works out. I tell you, Barclay, 






written down against soi 
lows. And,” Steel cc 
quietly, though with ei 


before I’ll cut down on those ratimat 
you’ve seen to-night. 

“I did spend more than I expected c 

tion P but S it a strucfmt 6 jus/at thHa 
moment that the shaft of the new Ve 
dun tube would ^j?ass tiiat corner. Yc 

nels will juggle with the ground aroun 
your pier beds, particularly if you’re i 
quick sand, which we struck there, so 


3. He 


takes a big chance, puts in some light \ 
steel or beds his piers in the mud, has s 
the inspector ‘fixed’ by the ring and his s 
job is passed as 0. K. It may stand for i 

after an^ice jam, one of the piers gives i 


take these everyday af 


Steel had become thoroughly roused. 

le office without 


Dnal mooJj 




1 few 


brought_ 

and he began to think of things 
him. The thought that Murphy’s' 
ing was ahead of his own and that me 
other contractor was apparently so suc¬ 
cessful, troubled him a good deal and 
- n he de- 






!W Scotia 




however, pties 
and huge heaps 


the new buildings! Murphy’s near him 

centuated in the moonlight. The Scotia 
building was enclosed somewhat further 
,up than his own but beyond that no 
appreciable difference was at first evi¬ 
dent. A word to the watchman, a for¬ 
mer employee of his, gained him pas¬ 
sage through a gate in the shelter sheds 

had no compunction in invading the 
enemy’s camp, as it were, for he knew 
Murphy had been all over his own 
building some little time before. Steel 
to Murphy’s 
the trouble 


building rested on half a dozen con¬ 
crete pillars built up from bed rock by 
the caisson method. “Wonder if the 

floors brought him up to the level of 
the enclosing concrete. Here the steel¬ 
work was finely put together and every¬ 
thing appeared substantial. When he 
walked over and examined the wall, 

concrete was only three 'inches thick. 
True, it was fairly well reinforced with 
light steel but such a covering seemed a 
mere paste over the framework of the 
towering structure. 

Steel went ^farther upward till ^pro- 

about him, realized that the framewori 
was without the usual amount of wind 

no breeze, but at that height the wind 
was quite strong and he fancied he 
could see the corner piers, far above 
him, swaying slightly. What would 
happen when the framework was en¬ 
closed by a wall which would present 
itself like a gigantic sail above the sur- 

tainly calculated closely and was taking 
some big chances. 

Steel had seen enoi 
his suppositions. H 
carefully downward. 


with °Bai . 

only served 
shadow. He could see, 


S here. The end of a pile pro- 
i from one of these heaps drew 
his attention and he called the watch¬ 
man with his lantern over for a closer 

“So Murphy has it standing on cedar 
piling,” he said to himself. “Wonder 
how long he thinks they’ll carry the 


he had been telling her something of 
his conversation with Barclay and of its 
probable consequences. Then they bore 
off on a new tack and the wind began 
to come in glorious puffs, heeling the 
light boat over till the deck ran awash 
and the breeze spilled over the top. of 

the end of the island the city loomed 

gaining the lee of the breakwater they 
goUntoJemporary shelter. Then Steel 

scrapers, which, side by side, towered 
over the buildings around therm 


The Scotia structure appeared to be 
almost completed. Murphy had forced 

the steelwork and almost the P whole 
stantiahlooking wall. Though ’they 
were gazing^at one side they could see 

showing the unique architecture of the 

The building adjacent seefned rather 
pointing. The brickwork had 
up somewhat slowly and now the 
wall only enclosed nine rows of 


52 ?: 


sompleted. ^Ab 


in hadn’^mim m^you, Frank 

Mr. Barclay was right. Murphy do 
seem to be ahead of you this time.” 

“Perhaps I have been a bit too car 
ful/’ said Steely bu x - 1 -— ” 


lg off further 
they had 




After seeing the girl in a cab Steel 
rushed to the scene of the disaster. He 
could hear the quick throbbing of the 
fire engines above the roar of the crowd, 
several blocks away. Turning a corner 


n studying the buildings 

eral moments Steel saw nothing but the 
approaching squall, wondering if he 
could manage to get another reef in the 
sail, but a sudden horrified cry from the 

g^d a him 6 °^ 6r en< ^ c . oc kpit 

The sight photoJaphed itself on his 

Murphy’s building seemed to give a 
—H 's £—— — 11 pushed by 

sideways, 



plastered with white dust. 

The corner opposite showed a fear¬ 
ful sight. A horrible mass of twisted 
steel lay in stupendous confusion. Huge 
-—le showing jagged ends, otn- 


es^^'uiiwarned^umam bek^iS- 


ence of the fire engines suggested other 
horrors. Scores of begrimed firemen 
were working frantically, though seem¬ 
ingly unavailably, in the depths of the 
wreckage. At irregular intervals white- 
covered stretchers bearing inanimate 
burdens were carried up to the crest of 

lances at the side. The crowd, which 

ous, became quieter as these added ele¬ 
ments of the catastrophe became evident 

calling for the name of the builder. 

Steel fought his way through the 
crowd and with some difficulty got part 

the corner he saw Murphy standing on 

group of reporters. It was evident that 
the builder had been much excited but 


Steel with the 


“It was this new Verdun tunnel that 

g downward. ’ “The retaining plates 
shind their shield forty feet down jpave 

'ints, I guess. The quicksand rushed 
i, filled up the tunnel and drew away 
the piling in our foundation. Just 


then that cyclone came along and .tip- < 
ped her over. No one’s to blame. It 1 
couldn’t be helped.” 



“Couldn’t be helped, eh?” he burst 
out. “Then how do you account for the 

still standing,” pointing to Steel’! 


quietly. 

“I didn’t nc 

that he mutt-- c 

windbracing. When he saw .. 
~nfe he groaned and said it would mi 


you much, Murphy, 

Then Barclay saw Steel and rushing 
round the edge of the group gripped his 

“Thank God for such a man as you, 
Frank,” he said joyfully. “I see it all 
now. You saved us from this horrible ' 
thing. I’m mighty thankful now you 1 


biting, “but 

Murphy’s time’s coming.” 

They turned as another stretcher, 
weighed down with the usual burden, 


and looked over your work, but every¬ 
thing was tight and solid. Then I went 
across the street. Down in the sub-cel¬ 
lar Murphy was on his knees looking 

around one of the main pillars. ‘It’s 
nothing,’ he said, when I got near him; 


reluctantly pulled the cove 
from the face, fell on his knows uoaxvio 
the stretcher, sobbing. 

“God help him. It’s his daughter,” 
Barclay said pityingly, as he caught a 
glimpse of the young, upturned face. 

Steel turned away with tears in his 


IN THE AUTUMN 

The sweet calm sunshine of October, now 
Warms the low spot; upon its grassy mould 
The purple oak-leaf falls; the birchen bough 

Drops its bright spoil like arrowheads of gold. 
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The Smoke Bellew Series 

TALE ELEVEN : The Town-Site of Tra-Lee 


By Jack London 
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“It makes you wonder, with 

paxtieular spot, doesn’t it?” 

“It sure does.” Shorty as 

“And that 

you wonder, it* will make others won¬ 
der. And when they wonder they’ll 
come a-running. By your own wonder¬ 
ing you prove it’s sound psychology. 
Now, Shorty, listen to me; I’m going 
to hand Dawson a package that will 
knock the spots out of the egg-laugh. 
Gome on inside.” 

“Hello,” said Sanderson, as they re¬ 
entered. “I thought I’d seen the last 

° “Now what is your lowest figure?” 
Smoke asked. 

“I’ll gi 


“To-mon 


iaT°teri h thousjmf 


suspicious. Any untoward act of any 
rnan is likely to be the cue to a secret 
gold-strike, whether the untoward act 

moose OT°a e stron n a fter 1 darkto t obsen : e 
the aurora borealis. And when it be¬ 
came known that so prominent a figure 
as Smoke Bellew had paid twenty-five 
thousand dollars to old Dwight Sander¬ 
son, Dawson wanted to know what he 
had paid it for. What had Dwight 
Sanderson, starving on his abandoned 

twenty-five thousand? In lieu of an 
answer, Dawson was justified in keep¬ 
ing Smoke in feverish contemplation. 
Gold from the grass-roots was the 
camp’s history, and what else than gold 
from the grass-roots could have netted 
old Sanderson so generous a sum? 

By mid-afternoon it was common 
had made up light stampeding packs 


they’s so many of ’em 
lucky, don’t they?” 


__ j And as proof th„. — 

taken seriously, not one man of the 
many of his acquaintance had the flf- 
; frontery to ask him about his deal vith 
Dwight Sanderson. On the other hand, 
no one mentioned eggs to Smoke. 
Shorty was under similar surveillance 
and delicacy of friendliness. 

“Makes me feel like I’d killed some¬ 
body, or had smallpox, the way they 
watch me an’ seem afraid to speak,” 
Shorty confessed, when he chanced to 
meet Smoke in front of the Elkhonj. 
“Look at Bill Saltman there aerjd, the 
way—just dyin’ to look, an’ keepin’ ids 
eyes down the street all the time. 
Wouldn’t think he knowed you an’ ine 
' ’ ' 1 ’ ' ’ ' But I bet you 


he drinks, Smoke, if 


site of Tra-Lee.’ 


.iso Sm a 0 t ke the C North-W 


sr quick like v 


back 


a-hikin’ hell-bent.” 


They tried the trick, and, doubling 


id corner, eneoun- “They’ve relayed on 


Smoke greeted. • 


a-strollin’. Weather’s 


fine7 ain’t iti" S 

“Huh!” Shorty jeered, 
that strollin’, what might 
fast at?” 

When Shorty fed the dogs that even¬ 
ing, he was keenly conscious that from 
the encircling darkness a dozen pairs 
of eyes were boring in upon him. And 
when he stick-tied the dogs, instead of 
letting them forage free through the 


“Ain’t folks fools,” Shorty giggled 
back. “Say, Smoke, they ain’t nothin' 
in hard graft. A geezer that’d work 
with his hands these days is a—well, a 


able, that I come in half on this deal.” 

The sled was lightly loaded with a 
sleeping and grub outfit. A small coil 
of steel cable protruded inconspicuously 
from underneath a grub sack, while a 
crowbar lay half-hidden along the bot¬ 
tom of the sled next to the lashing*. 

Shorty fondled the cable with a swift 

tionate touch to the crowbar. 

“Huh!” he whispered. “I’d sure do 
some tall thinkin’ myself if I seen them 
objects on a sled on a dark night.” 

They drove the dogs down the hill 
with cautious silence, and when, emerg¬ 
ed on the flat, they turned the team 


of the 


.Sa 6 C 


id directly away fi 
irt of the town, they 




ce had vanished after him. 
in the morning he walked 
unusually populous Main 
took the turning that led up 
his cabin. And when he 


hind him the crunch of 
the snow. 

For an hour the cabin was in dark¬ 
ness, then he lighted a candle, and, 
after a delay sufficient for a man to 
dress in, he and Shorty opened the door 
and began harnessing the dogs. As the 
light from the cabin flared out upon 
them and their work, a soft whistle 
went up from not far away. This whis¬ 
tle was repeated down the hill. 


tion was initiated, out of the dim starlit 
darkness behind arose a whistle. Past 
the sawmill and the hospital, at lively 

Then they turned about and headed 
back over the ground they had just cov¬ 
ered. At the end of the first hundred 
yards they barely missed colliding with 
five men racing along at a quick dog¬ 
trot. All were slightly stooped to the 
weight of stampeding packs. One of 
them stopped Smoke’s lead-dog, and the 

16 “Seen ^sled^gok’ the other way?” 


th Smoke in the lead 


“What ai 
of night?” 


Smoke inquired. “Stroll- 

before 

-•hile the r—- 1 - “ iV - 


und Shorty at the pole, went 
Main Street escorted, by thr 
on his b£ 


lg men joined the 
[lowed by several 

..— -ch of feet on the 

heralded the imminent arrival of : 


ed. “Where’s the stampede?” 

Saltman, lighting his pipe, which it j 
was impossible for him to enjoy with 
lungs panting from the run, did not ( 
reply. The ruse of the match wa 
obviously for the purpose of seein: 
sled to be misunderstood, and Si 
noted every pair of eyes focus oi 
coil of cable and the'crowbar. ' 
the match went out. 

“Just heard a rumor, that’s all, just 


“You might let Shorty and me in < 
it,” Smoke urged. 

Somebody snickered sarcastically 


a stampeding pack. It was three in the 
morning,^and only the all-night round- 


ends. You 
‘There are t 


Saltman said. 

ested,” another voice spoke up out of 
the darkness. 

“Say,” Shorty put in, “I wonder 
who’s feelin’ the foolishest?” 

Everybody laughed nervously. 

“Come on, Shorty; we’ll be getting 
along,” Smoke said, mushing the dogs. 


| to hell,” was Saltman’s 


’ Smoke evaded, “an 
can’t. And, Bill, th 




wn? No, sir. 1 

ce exclaimed, 
tripping the * 
w beside the 


Shorty hawed the dogs and sv 
the team- to the south on the trail 
led among the scattered cabins or 
tHlm-;,slopes to the rear of ~ 
and Saltman, locked 


“Good night, fellows,” Smok. 
he closed the door. 

In five minutes the candle was put 
t, but before half an hour had passed 
| Smoke and Shorty emerged softly, and 
’ without light began harnessing the 

! “Hello, Smoke,” Saltman said, step- 
loom of his form. 

“Can’t shake you; Bill, I see,” Smoke 
replied cheerfully. “Where’s your 

“Gone to have a drink. They left 
me to keep an eye on you, and keep it 
I will. What’s in the wind anyway, 

might as well let 


a, locked together, 

gilt-edge condition, but Salt- 
man outweighed him by fifty pounds of 
-’--in, trail-hardened mH* -* 


You’d better go to bed. Good night.” 

woodticks. We stick.” « 

Smoke sighed. “Well, Bill, if you 
will have your will, I guess you’ll have 
to have it. Come on, Shorty, we can’t 


S’slltaan ‘ wdked^ide 


again he got Smoke on his back, and 
Smoke lay complacently and rested. 
But each time Saltman attempted to 
get off of him and get away, Smoke 
reached out a detaining, tripping hand 
that brought about a new clinch and 
wrestle. 

“You can go some,” Saltman 
acknowledged, panting, at the end of 
ten minutes, as he sat astride Smoke’s 
chest. “But I down you every time.” 

“And I hold you every time,” Smoke 
panted back. “That’s what I’m here 
for, just to hold you. Where do you 
think Shorty’s getting to all this time?” 

Saltman made a wild effort to get 
clear, and all but succeeded. Smoke 
gripped his ankle and threw him in a 
headlong tumble. From down the hill 
came anxious questioning whistles. 
Saltman sat up and whistled a shrill 
answer,^ and^was ^grappled^ by Smoke, 

astride his chest, his knees resting on 
Saltman’s biceps, his hands-on ^Salt- 


River to Klondike City and again^re- 

tables were 1 at°a pramiumTo^breakfSt 
“Good night, fellows,” he said, as he 
paid his reckoning. 

And again he said good night, as he 
i. !; .k the climb of the bill. In the dear 
light of day they, did not follow hi 


lie hill to 


is with w 


III 

For two days Smoke lingered about 

pionage. Shorty^ with the sled and 
dogs, had disappeared. Neither travel¬ 
ers up and down the Yukon, nor from 
Bonanza, Eldorado or the Klondike, 
had seen him. Remained only Smoke, 


to try to 


And in this position the sta 
found them. Smoke laughed 


and^tmteTdown h the f hiimvith 0 sixty o 
exasperated and grimly determined i 
stampeders at his heels. . <' 

He turned north, past the sawmill r 
and the hospital, and took the river l 
trail along the precipitous bluffs at the t 
base of Moosehide Mountain. Circling [ 
the Indian village, he held on to the 1 


pon Smoke everybody’s attenti 
entered. On the second night 
ot leave his cabin, putting o 


ee hundred. A flaming 


borealis lighted tl 
Ligelv escorted, h 
i and entered the 
'as immediately p 








rs % % 
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it m ^e”loot a Uke m ;ra be ^ 


MaoLi 


The line ran along the near ric 
the ravine, and Shorty had formed it Dy 
halting the first arrivals when they got 
that far in their invasion. In the crowd 
were half a dozen North-West police¬ 
men and a lieutenant. With the latter 

“They’re still piling out of Dawson,” 
he said, “and before long there will be 
c— xi.»—v— fnu. danger is if 




five thousand 

they start jum r ._ 0 - 

figure there are only five 


the slide and the c 

misplayed. Two o___ _ 

fake. ^Who is Seth Talbot?^No-one 

Macewell aiI Now H^iy Sewe^S 
in the country. He’s down in Seattle. 
Went out last fall. Them two claims is 




a thousand m 

tour thousand out of the live will try 
done, and if it ever starts, there’ll be 
history of Alaska. Besides, those five 
can’t be jumped. In short, claim-fump- 

“RightrO,” said the lieutenant. “I’ll 
get my men together and station them. 
We can’t have any trouble here, and we 
won’t have. But you’d better get up 
and talk to them.” 

“There must be some mistake, fel¬ 
lows,” Smoke began in a loud voice. 
“We’re not ready to sell lots. The 
streets are^not surveyed yet. But next 

^ He was interrupted by an outburst 

° f “W^don™want bts^a young miner 
cried out. “We don’t want what’s on 
top of the ground. * 

“We don’t ] 

der the ground,” Smoke a 
“But we do know we’ve got a fi 
n top , of 

are.” Sh_. „ 

Folks lo 

e come a-flockin’ here by thous 
it popular solitude on the Yu‘ 


ney?” Smoke c 

“You ain’t,” ttaitman answered. ”A 
way here’s where we relocate. Come o 

Saitman, stepping across the dea 
line, had turned to encourage a folio’ 

rang out and stopped the forward surj 
of the great mass. 

“Hold on there! You can’t do the 
' °“Can% eh ?” said Bill Saitman. “T1 




“Sure,” Shorty added. “Grand fc 






filed a string 


“That’s right, Bill! Stay with it!” 
he crowd cheered from the safe side of 

“It’s the law, ain’t it?” Saitman de- 
(landed truculently of the lieutenemt. 
“It may be the law,” came the steady 
t answer. “But I can’t and won’t allow 
a move of five thousand men to attempt 
r to jump two claims. It would be a dan- 
1 gerous riot, and we’re here to see there 
r is no riot. Here, now, on this spot, the 
North-West Police constitutes the law. 

. be shot. You, Bill Saitman, step back 

Saitman obeyed reluctantly. But an 
r ominous restlessness became apparent 

- in the mass of men, irregularly packed 
. and scattered as it was over a landscape 
’ that was mostly up-and-down. 

1 “Heavens,” the lieutenant whispered 
} to Smoke. “Look at them like flies on 
the edge of the cliff there. Any '* 
i order in that mass would fore ’ 

- dreds of " 


_ed and got up. 

“I’m willing to play fair, fellows. 
• you insist on town lots I’ll sell ther 


If 









'"sss;' “ 
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How The Wt 






































calculations necessary to allow for these 
inaccuracies may well be imagined. 



This is at the Tc 



_ guages, but as a~ matter of fact 

they are of little use in a country with 
so heavy a snowfall as Canada; they 


detail but by no means the most 
uiiuuuic or complicated. There is much 
recording and tabulating to be done, 
and some research work. Mariners’ 

cent weather in various parts of Canada 
have to be prepared and^sent^out^and 

forpcasling work to be attended to, such 
as wiring the various coastal stations to 
hoist storm signals and the like. 

Take this “Notice to Mariners” for 
instance. “To Mariners:—In Septem¬ 
ber during the past 39 years 1873 to 
1911 each inclusive, 98 gales occurred 
on the Lakes, 28 fresh to heavy and 70 



indication of the mechanical 
which the weather man has to tace 
all branches of his work; the laborio 


the morning’s p 

in importance in our eyes above tne 
news of the Presidential elections, or 

European capitals. Directly and indi¬ 
rectly, some hundreds of people are con¬ 
cerned in building up the basis on 
which those half dozen slender little 
paragraphs are built. 

Q+ ""ng across the Dominion are the 
)f observation stations. Victoria, 


MacLi 




some central^ spot. There maj be one 

and south^ via Detroit to a point in 
Texas, its central curve roughly paral¬ 
leling a circle planked down in Omaha 
or Nebraska. ^ Other lines may^ skirt 

York and reaching from Montreal to 
Charlestown. There are usually a num- 


them 


icentrically or i 


direction contrary to 




ientres, canning with th> 


pheric disturbance. 

The direction and speed of tri 
the area are deduced from the a 


>n towards which the baro- 
efmap forlepTTsth'I't 


jpe” of tl_ -- 

'steep,” so to speak. • The speed is 


To the uninitiated the map looks like 
a Chinese puzzle, but to the weather 
man it is ^all^as clear as^day light. The 

Either the pressure increases towards the 


rntre of each^particular area, 
i. Very well then; the pro- 


dency towards a warmer temperature. 
The high areas carry with them fine 
weather and a tendency 


tral point. There is thereto 

centre over in the middle wc_.,_ 

ports^ of actual weather conditions in- 


bable weather in 

the place prophesied about may be, the 

forecast. The Omaha area, for instance, 
may be travelling north-east, in which 

i Michigan and so on over western On- 
\ tario and upwards into Quebec, its in¬ 
fluence stretching on either side over, a 
district proportionate to its extent. But 
; if it is deflected a few degrees at the 
beginning it may travel far to the 
south of the expected course and fetch 
up somewhere in the Maritimes instead 
of in^ northern Quebec. Like, the rail- 

atmospheric disturbance are “subject to 
change without notice” and the public 
who are disturbed by the change rise as 
one man and curse poor “Probs.” just 
as they furiously rage against the in- 
nocenUrain dispatcher who cannot help 

JThis of course is mere^the rough- 

not fixed, unchangeable sort of things 
which can be depended on arriving at 
their destination in the same state that 
they started out even if they remain of 


Many - 
: physical 





And when that day arrives, wha 
then? Will we ever know so mucl 
about the weather that we can contro 
it, or at any rate modify it to be mor 
in accordance with what we wanl 

few poor, crude attempts as it to-day ari 
mostly failures. Attempts to “maki 
rain” with the aid of dynamite or other 
wise have in the opinion of our bes 
Canadian weather men all been fail 
ures, and the professed “rain makers’ 
one occasionally hears of are generally 


as everyone may re! 
ne a forecast of ti 


5 the elements an accurate forecast is of 

> the greatest possible service. On the 
■ coast to the fishermen a forecast of the 
! winds especially is almost a necessity 

> —and to this department our “Probs” 
in Toronto and his junior partner in 

• Victoria pay a great deal of attention. 

It is odd when you come to think of 
it, that the fishermen of Newfoundland 
Should look all the way to Toronto to 
' .see what favorable winds they 
to have or what perils of fog 


cessful, but are woefully uncertain. In 
these regions hail is a very powerful 
enemy of the vineyards and m many 
places^may be seen curious contrivances 

“shooting” approaching hail clouds 
and dissipating them before they are a 
real danger. They are “shot” in actual 
fact, but the projectile is a whirling vor¬ 
tex of air exactly like a smoke ring 
which, whirling into the cloud, breaks 




limited and ui 




lere we will to di; 

--waste spot where * 

no harm—what a thought, b’ 
v j! the Sahara ~ 

storm dumpin 


bye! the^Sahara 

the world’s storms are herded, a region 
of perpetual thunder and lightning, 
cyclone and tempest. The idea is n- 
cuculous, of course, but imposing. 

idea of ever being able to control the 1 
weather to any appreciable extent but 1 
he looks forward hopefully to the day 1 


going 

they may have to brave. It shows in a 
very striking way what a triumph of 

“Probs.” It shows too how science has 
superseded superstition. The fisherman 
relies on the storm cone and the weath¬ 
er forecast where once he listened to 
“weather wise” old veterans or relied 

ments o/ianimals or fishes. Most of the 
old popular weather signs are utterly 
discredited and the weather man can 
1 show good long lists of statistics to prove 
them wrong—the St. Swithin’s Day su¬ 
perstition for example. In some of 
them there is just that grain of truth 
which makes a falsehood all the falser 
but practically none of them is to be 
relied upon. Statistics show that for 
every time a superstition happens to be 

Superior to all superstition, sitting in 
calm isolation, the weather man hovers 
over the North Pole and casts a compre¬ 
hensive eye over the whole northern 
hemisphere. He and the telegraph 
'he newspaper are the men 
i world’s news first—and the 
m ranks the higher of the 
lat news is more important 


Political Spoils 


By J. Sanford Rickards 


Tartan” haifbeen w 

ae-made post-office: not such 


Although then, as now, post-offices 
were considered to be political plums, 
it so happened that David Bogan, a 
Democrat, had been custodian of this 

tions of both national parties, because* 
his store, on the east side of the road, 

the neighborhood. ^ 

The daily receiving and sending of 
the few straggling letters and papers 
that constituted the mail was an item 
of no small importance in the eyes of 
the inhabitants; but apparently it was 
not so regarded by the swiftly passing 

NnMwraWhavf^esse^thattfnd'e 

Sam paid^good money for the transpor- 

was it kicked out’at the doors of the 
“fast mail oars.” It was taken on board 
by an iron lever reaching out from the 
car door and snatching the mail-bag 
suspended in a wooden frame. Ike Wal¬ 
lace, who had been operator at Terhune 
for eleven years, averred that only twice 
during this time had the iron lever 
failed to perform its function. 


■ metamorphosis whereby they succes- 
. sively became CampbelHtes, Newlights, 
i Methodists, Presbyterians, and United 

Because of his spiritual predilections, 
David had never indulged himself in 
any self-congratulatory attitudes toward 

his dignity as pc 




plified his living problern, which was^to 
and his daughter, and teach his son a 

These were indeed balmy days. For 
fifty-odd years, he told himself, he had 
been casting his bread^upon the waters: 

bringing with it not merely butter but 
also a sweetmeat branded “distinction.” 
Now that honor was thrust upon him, 
surely it was no sin to bask in itsradi- 

tion he began to recall promises of milk 
and honey for the faithful and no beg¬ 
ging iigtheir last days for the righteous. 

whose boyhood had 


i ‘ ‘birth-right” in the Quaker church, 1 

amily uncompromisingly to the old- : 
tyle faith, refusing to follow his fellow < 
heep through their stages of religious i 




of the re 
store-keeper nura- 
Judson Miller; 
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whom wore blackened eyes and bruised 
spots testifying to the loyalty of them¬ 
selves to the ehampions adhered to by 
their respective fathers. 

Up to this time but two residents had 
refrained from taking part in the postal 

, the sole issue in the approaching elec- 

low breed, but a good fighter, who had 
asserted his superiority over all of his 
kind in Terhune except that other resi¬ 
dent—the white bulldog belonging to 
Jud=on Miller 

The yellow hybrid and the dirty 
white bull were the glaring rivals in 

to represent a feud among the ballot- 
casters. It was natural, then, that be¬ 
fore this political dissension could end, 

Election day was gray and cheerless. 
Groups moved back and forth between 
tbe polls and the stores, neighbor pass¬ 
ing neighbor without recognition or 
greeting. The early darkness brought 
a cold, drizzling rain to disperse the 
groups ^of low-voiced, anxious^ women 

Down at the voting place they had be- 
pm to count the ballots in the flicker¬ 
ed to their^homesf 

Squire Bogan sat by the box-stove in 
—usly fingering 


final day of what seemed to him a ..... , 
ing fight; consequently he was filled 
with feverish irritation. Over his steel- 
rimmed spectacles, he vented his feel¬ 
ings to Andy Izzard. 

“It ain’t lawful ner constitut’nal to 

spoke the Squire. “I find nothing in 
these statutes to support the change; an’ 
if the other party moves the post-office, 
it will be the same as stealin’ sugar from 

“Jist so, Squire,” responded Andy. 
“Jist so. It’s a plain case of bein’ rob¬ 
bed of the privilege that’s been justly 


^An hour later, into the store across 

polls to inform Judson that the town 
had gone Republican, and to say that 
he ’lowed they would soon be coming 
into bis store to get the mail. 

m locked the door and sa 
' v the smouldering fire. _ 
in—surely there could be 

about that, ne 
Drner where he had 
decided to place tne paneled creation; 
but the thrill accompanying previous 
contemplations of this arrangement did 
not now return. By degrees Miller was 
beginning to appreciate the ugliness of 
a community strife that^ had turned 

all was the craving for a paltry political 
spoil to be doled out like so ’ * 






of Lizzie Bogan. Prior to the post-office 
difficulties, he had felt that she looked 
forward to his daily loiterings quite as 

as being loyal to her fa 

gretted tha?ht__ 

back in the peaceful days 
— upon negotiations that now 

could never be. If such an alliance 
could have been made, he knew that the 
conflict of the hour would have been 

The ex-soldier finally fell asleep in 

subsided into dreams where he was tor¬ 
mented by demons in the likeness of his 
Quaker rival, and ever and anon these 
gave way before the face and voice of 
Lizzie Bogan. 

A loud clatter brought him back 

started up; his body was cold and 
numb, and the fire was long since out. 
The clatter continued at the door until 
he turned the key. Dick Whaley push¬ 
ed into the room, and the store-keeper 
caught a glimpse of eastern light trying 


to straggle through a cold Novem 
morning’s fog. 

“Gimme two pounds o’ pickled m< 
I’m goin’ home to eat breakfast,” 

jstion of triumph in 



’ He added i_ 

of tone, and Miller jour- 
.. .je barrel on another fishing 
~~ r —ition, this timejretuming^ wi A1_ ~ 

While this 


between the k 


iVhile this was going on, the dirty 
ite bulldog was alternately stretching 

ne tank and the sorg- 
num molasses barrel. As Whaley pass¬ 
ed out, the dog slipped by him through 
the closing door. 

The Squire’s yellow hybrid was trot¬ 
ting diagonally across the street, sniff¬ 
ing at the ground as if in search of food. 
At sight of him, an ugly light flashed 

band, and a triumphant smile played 
about the corners of his mouth. Under 
his hat was a sore bump made by the 


lenergetic Dick Wha- 
ut phlegmatic 




No one was in sight. Quickly th 


brown paper package, he pulled out the 
small chunk of meat and tossed it in 
front of the advancing cur. Both dogs 
sprang after the bait, but, as Dick had 
calculated, the yellow one arrived first 
and seized it with a snarling growl. 

For the space of a second the white 
dog hesitated. 

“Sic him, bull!” hissed Whaley. 

A dirty white streak shot through the 
air and landed on the yellow dog’s neck. 
In an effort to shake himself free, the 
latter hurled the meat in the direction 

ped when Whaley caught the toe of his 
shoe under it and sent it into the side 
ditch a rod awav. just as the canine pan- 
onium broke forth in howls of rage 

fire-alarm is the only other terrify- 
iignal that could have brought such 
jsponse. From the two forty-rod 


... shouts of n . 

glee of boys, all of them snatching 
sticks as they raced towards the spot. 

The Squire and Judson pushed into 
the quickly formed circle from opposite 


back an’ give ’em a fair chanct!” 
it- it was soon evident that this was 
teeded, for the yellow hybrid had 




' first throat- 

more and more limp in the bulldog’s 

The Quaker postmaster was like a 
solitary soldier driven to the last 
trench: deserted by customers and 
friends, ridiculed by women and boys, 

he believed, by fellow-townsmen, he 
stood witnessing the snapping of the 
life-blood of his faithful pet by the dog 
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Want of thoroughness is the great 
lack, the curse, of the age. Few young 

trade or any one thing. Jusfas the stu¬ 
dent crams to “get through” a dreaded 
examination, most youths pick up their 
knowledge as they go along, without 
very much special training. The typ¬ 
ical young American gets a job wher¬ 
ever he can, whether he is specially fit¬ 
ted for it or not, and watches for the 

goes for it, regardless of fitness or pre¬ 
vious training. How very seldom we 
find young people who are willing to 
take time to prepare thoroughly for 
their life-work. They get just a little 
education, a little smattering of books, 

“Can’t wait” is the characteristic of 
America, is written over everything. 
Our intelligence offices are full of peo¬ 
ple who wander about from place t< 


the men who have left their mark on 
the world, we should find that, as a rule', 
it is not composed of those who were 
brilliant in their youth, or who gave 
great promise at the outset of their 
careers, but rather of the plodding 
young men who, if they have not daz¬ 
zled by their brilliancy, have had the 
power of a day’s work in them, who 
could stay by a task until it was done, 
and well done; who have had grit, per 

is the steady exercise of these ordi- 


detached from them 


Ints^andTndiffen 
hand, the only mi 


The thorough boys ar 
are heard from, and usu 
far higher up than thus 

ferent to be thorough. 


test 


to do any one thlngwell. Tie 
that they become drifters, never 

quire facility or efficiency, 
rule, our youths are seldom 
n staying power as they should 

. They are so loosely attached 


>n the other half-does things. 


find his whole future compromised and 
endangered by the habit of half-doing 
things formed early in his boyhood! 

indifferent work makes a careless, in- 


re greatly 


rniely v£ 


nd honorably. So, if we ..... .. ... 
;mpt to make a forecast of the success- 
il men of the future, we should not 
>ok for them among the ranks of the 
smart’’ boys, those who think they 


the only sure foundation. _ 

we see men being crippled by th_ 

done things away back in their boy¬ 
hood, which they never expected to 
hear from again, but which are con¬ 
stantly bobbing up to trip them. 

Look at the desk of a man who 
thought it was not worth while to be 
exact in little things when a boy. It 
is loaded with papers and letters. Con- 

never knows where he stands. He lacks 
system and thoroughness, is slovenly in 
his business habits. His slipshod meth¬ 
ods are infectious. Everyone who 
works for him catches the contagion. 


great 'personality, a superb life’s de- 
otion, will lift any necessary occupa- 
on into dignity and respect. Insist 


Whatever the stage of yc 


girl who got an opportunity to speak 
two or three apparently trifling lines in 
a play. She made up her mind that 
this might be the chance of a life-time. 
She studied^the hnes and practised giv- 

time came, she gave the lines with such 
distinction and expression that she 
made the hit of the evening, was at 
once given important parts, and is now 


unimportant piece of work. First of 
all, thoroughness, as the foundation of 
success, demands putting dignity into 
the countless little things that make up 
your daily work,^thus dignifying your 

is a curious fact that most people think 
because their occupations in Ufa a™ 
humble, because they occupy no 
place of special importance, no j 
of distinction, that they are of ve: 


cupy a little higher place in life, for 
their own humble calling, explaining 
that they have not been able to climb 
up further. Why should any human 
being who does what is necessary feel 
that he should apologize, even to the 
highest officials in the land? If you do 

put your heart into it, if you put your 
trade-mark on everything that passes 
through your hands, the trade-mark of 
character, the patent^of notulity, ^you 

moralizing to ourselves or others. 

worship in this count 
ous thing to run aft 

than yourself. If you are doing the 

l ost work you are capable of under thr 

circumstances, dignify it by doing torn 

on the throne, while a cobbler may dc 
kingly work mending shoes on his 
bench. Many a man is still cobblina 




. What a calamity 


id they get in the habit of , 
legaiuxug themselves as nobodies in 
particular. Now, every individual ■ 
should look upon his vocation, however i 
humble, with the same sense of pride as , 
he would if he were occupying a post ! 
of great distinction. Why not? 

Your position in life, your vocation, < 
is just as significant to you as that of i 
the President of the United States is to 1 
him. It is your sacred duty to honor < 
that position, to make it respected, if it 
has been belittled, just as Roger Sher- < 
man, Vice-President Wilson, Kitto and < 
many other great souls lifted out of its i 
pt the cobbler’s trade, so : 


outh to grow to manhood ai 
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ard of your specialty so high that your 
name will ever be identified with elevat¬ 
ed methods and lofty purpose. 

Recently, a memorial window was 
placed in a -public building in memory 
of the Roosevelt administration. Why? 
It was not because Mr. Roosevelt’s ad¬ 
ministration was perfect, not because he 
did not make any mistakes and serious 
blunders, but because he set up stand¬ 
ards in the White House which had not 

It was because of his lofty purpose, his 
determination to give his fellows a 
square deal. 

It is a disgrace to dabble in Congress, 
but it is kingly to put the stamp of roy¬ 
alty upon mending shoes, to cobble in 


-oughness, born of the dignity 
ognizes in his calling, should 

ie 7 in a youth’s iife when hefiret 
himself to half do a thing. There 


doing a botched job. Something of 
manhood has gone out of him, a lower- 
f the ideal has taken place which 


. has taken plae< 
rs to degrade h: 


The standard of thoroughness must be 
kept up, or the general conduct of life 
will drop. 

The very reputation of being a high- 
class man is everything. JThe reputa- 

vvork as your trade-mark, and of being 
very jealous of the quality of your ser¬ 
vice ; the reputation of being ambitious 
to carry everything you touch to com¬ 
pletion, will not only give you an in¬ 
finite satisfaction later in life and will 


m thous 


nds of 


his device quite far enough to make it { 
practical. Much of Edison’s fortune \ 
and reputation has come from picking ] 
up these dropped threads, these half- ’ 

completing, developing to final S perfecj 
begun and dropped. 


iority, b 
r ideals. 


slipshod, slo'v 
fpoilily 1 


ir hands, that what_ d __ 

Dear the hall-mark of excellence. 
;hers work for quantity if they 


’ everything that your 
I with shall suggest e> 


Stamp the trade-mark 
of individuality, of distin 
everything 






best is fatal to all ex 


familiarity with inferiority, with slip¬ 
shod, easy-going methods, is fatal to the 
building up of habits of system and 


yourself and sell yourself, but 
it win ue the greatest possible factor in 

I once heard of a laborer who was 
leaning over his hoe when it was nearly 
lime to quit work, and when asked what 
he was doing, said he was waiting for 
the whistle to blow^so that he could 

amount to much. Everywhere we see 
people waiting for the whistle to blow, 
and as a rule, they remain perpetual 
clerks, perpetual day laborers. 

Whatever your vocation, resolve that 

will have nothing about you which is 
second-class, inferior, cheap; that you 
will have nothing to do with shoddy 

--v ave nothin g 

mse it will 

_ Make it a 

or those about you. 

that you have nothing to do with cheap¬ 
ness and commonness. Just make up 

work is going to stand for quality,'thi 
you will let others slight their jobs, an 




work if they will, but 
everything that goes out 




self inferior work. If you 
time you attempt to slight 

The habit of doing one's best and never 
accepting anything else, is a character- 
builder , it buttresses and sustains and 
supports the whole man. The habit of 
forcing oneself up to standard is a most 
important one. 

All slipshod, slovenly work is lying. 
Many people who tell the truth 
with their tongues lie with their ser¬ 
vice, lie in poor work, bad work. 

than lying with one’s tongue, because 

cost precious lives or limbs. Many a 
railroad accident, many a disaster on 
the water, has been caused by careless 
workmen away back in the machine 

Imperial material, defective bolts, 


accidents. Multitudes of^ people have 

their Hv^byAe hdf-done job or botch¬ 
ed work. 

be^over emphasized. Just a little in¬ 
building is wrecked or ^a bridge goes ] 
down into the river, carrving its train ( 
of precious human freight. ( 


it has cost him many a sleepless night. 

On every hand we see people cheap- 
records, injuring their ^ reputations, 

job. Resolve to lae a high-class man in 
1 everything. Resolve that you will have 
nothing to do with anything that is 
cheap, inferior, shoddy, or with shams, 
i Be genuine in everything, so that peo¬ 
ple will look up to you. Get the repu¬ 
tation of being a man of quality. 

J Mr. Tiffany made it a life rule never 

customer, or allow him to be disappoint- 
' ed in anything purchased at his store. 
This is why people from all parts of the 
world felt perfect confidence in send¬ 
ing to him large sums of money for 
goods, goods they had no chance to ex¬ 


goods they 
before purchasing, bi 

treated squarely. And this practice of 
utter fairness to his patrons has acted 
supremely to the advantage of the es¬ 
tablishment. The name of Tiffany on 
a piece of silver or jewelry has been all 
the protection it needed from competi¬ 
tors for nearly three-quarters of a cen- 

“Expected to do it better later” would 
make a fitting epitaph for many a fail¬ 
ure. One of the most insidious ideas 

thought that he will get more time later 
to do the things which he is slighting at 
the moment. The habit of doing things 
temporarily, “just for now,” with the 
expectation of taking them up later and 

a lot of fag-ends, tail ends, half- 
things, around one. It violates 
sense of fitness of things, of whole- 


against any half-done 

ES 


id the faculties protest j 
e or botched work, t 
3 protest is always c 
distance from the t 


wedge for inferiorii 


world so rt 




used to the conditions in its environ¬ 
ment and gradually protests with less £ 
and less intensity. The adjusting power f 




elling how other people’s 
ability are due to a mysterious iuck or 
o unusual qualities. They seem to 
hink fortune unjust. Why should not 
he fates deal as kindly with them? Yet 
hey would not, probably, in ten 
nonths, keep up their work to the 
tandard of one day’s work of the men 
•f whom they speak. If they would 
inly watch for a single day the men 

;hey envy they would 1-^-" 

)f the great difference 




flexible_,__ 

thing to go through his hands that was 
not done just as well as he knew how to 
do it. No matter how hurried, he would 
not dictate a slip-shod, slovenly letter. 

. He would not scrawl or scribble an ad¬ 




it did not occur to them that doing 
things with such severe exactitude bore 
any particular relation to getting on in 
life. But they soon saw that this man 
went ahead by leaps and bounds, while 


ployee can the establishment have a work be< 

What a man can do should be his “But I si 
•greatest ornament. Every man’s life Ten j 
work ought to be a masterpiece. Every this young m 
least pidee of work he does should be a large public 
masterpiect 


i judge ir 


have known it was there.’ 
later, the .judge awardee 

large public buildings, which made i 


lines of our natures. Everything looks 
up when we struggle up, as everything 

hill. Aspiration always lifts the life, as 
groveling lowers it. The whole life 
grows when we are striving for excel¬ 
lence ^but^when we^are^slovenly in our 

there is a downward tendency in our 

you to slight your work, or to do poor 
work because the price he gets as the re¬ 
sult of your labor v 7 ’ 11 r,r,+ wowont tim*- 
oughwork. Tell 1 
unless you can pu 


loVr° l onl™h 


Ifi 


. planed and the entire work done just as stroke of the brush. Your whole life is 
"painstakingly and as carefully as affected by the quality you put into 
though the fence were intended for the everything that goes through your 
front yard of a fine residence. He was hands. Quality, the trade mark of su- 
angry, because he supposed the young periority is the foundation of all suc- 
,man would try to collect a large price cess—your own inner success in char- 
for the work. But he would only take a acter building, and your outward effi- 
dollar. and a half. The judge told him ciency, the building'' you do for your 
that nobody would have seen the poor limes and for the world of progress. 


the 

four integrity, upon every- 
„ „ - - do. Give him to understand 
that no amount of salary would com- 
: pensate for the loss of self-respect, that 
; you cannot cheat yourself for salary or 
i cheapen your work for any consider¬ 
ation. Let your employer understand 
that the way you do your work is your 
capital, that the quality of success 
means everything to you. He should 
know that, moreover, the quality of 
your work affects the quality of his 
business. Inferiority taints everything 
it touches. The public unconsciously 
carries the image of the quality of his 

up of impressions received from the 
courtesy or the rudeness of the employ¬ 
ees, from the quality and style of the 
merchandise^, from the order and ^sy s- 

ment. And only with the closest co¬ 
operation for excellence, down to the 
least details, between employer and em- 


II.—Knowing How 


mind is totally 

ed to very ordinary positions”all their 
ves simply because, although they 
ave good brains, they have never cul- 
uvaW'.l them. They'have never tried 
to improve themselves by good reading, 
study or observation. Their salary on a 
Saturday night and a good time are 
about all they can see, and the result— 
the narrow, the contracted, the pinched 

“Side-tracked by ignorance, for the 
lack of a little more preparation,” would 
be a fitting epitah over the grave of 
many a failure. In every department 


ed lawyers stumble through their cases, 
and make their clients pay for experi¬ 
ence which the law school should have 
given. Half-trained clergymen bungle 
away in the pulpit, and disgust their in¬ 
telligent and cultured parishioners. 

stumble through life half prepared for 
his work, and then blame society be- 
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Training a College Football Team 

By W. A. Hewitt 


by . artificial light is not feasible, 1 
though it has often been tried, < 
and the best proof of the superi- i 
ority of the college article of foot- I 
ball lies in the fact that for the past i 
three years the University of Toronto I 
tegm has won the championship of Can- 1 
adtfc , easily defeating the pick of the 
city'teams in the final contests for the ( 

^Th“cofieg8 teams, of course, are lim- 
ited to players from their own student 
body, but that in itself is an advantage, 


colleges has-been highly s; 

Canada it is vastly different. Football 


spirit,” a quality that prompts and i 
spires great deeds for the honor of t: 

Not so many years ago, there was a 1 
dearth of good football players, even in 3 
the colleges, because the game had not < 

but in the past decade immense strides J 

now the supply sometimes exceeds the ' 
demand, and those in authority are s 
often perplexed in their final selection £ 


ness, anc? is treated in that light by all 
, of those in authority. The idea is tc 
get everybody playing the game, and 
, ultimately to select the best men in col- 
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Miss Minch’s Wedding Day 




said “and you also. You who ne 
fad me, who wait patiently^foyhe ti 

Somebody had elbowed his way 
the aisle and stood facing her n 
Someone whose identity even long 

comes with growing age, could cone 
A cry rang through the church, 
was on his knees now I Tears were 
his cheeks. 

“Mary I” 


! He has 
until his tea 


What though she had bi 

t The old rector donned his surplice, 
! the organ pealed forth, the children 
smiled, smiled between their tears, 
s Nothing mattered now, nothing^of 

Minch’s wedding-day. 



THE [FRUIT GIFT 

A gift of clustered sweetness, 

Full-orbed, and glowing with the prisoned beams, 
Of summery suns, and rounded to completeness, 

By kisses of the south wind and the dew. 

— Whittier. 
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Paralysis: The New Epidemic 


By Helen MacMurchy, M.D. 



ie thousand where it used to count 
tern by the couple. Theirs is the sad 
ite of the disabled, who must go on 
- L -.ble to walk as 


Scotch shepherd took charge of that 
1 iby genius and carried him out every 
ay to nurse him back to health among 
ie hills, laying him down on the 
laid, and encouraging him to use his 
mbs. It will be remembered that only 


to dance or 


The incre.... 

myelitis to epidemic proportion 
forced every medical labor at o.^ .. 

study it with the industry of Sisyphus, 
the keenness of Sherlock Holmes and 

i came witJi^Flex 
muck'stinwe'shall'kl 
from this disease as heart-breaking and 

go on, especially if the patient isTmder 
skilled medical care from the first. The 
paralyzed muscles may be re-educated, 
growth may proceed, modern appli- 

ablement disappears altogether or is re¬ 
duced to a minimum. Thus the disease ' 


S^eden^^TsSL 0l Tlie y first S eSrnk 
in England was in 1897. Many Amer- 

were Scandinavian immigrants. Five- 
sevenths of all cases so far reported 
have occurred in the United States, the 
first epidemic being in Massachusetts 
and Vermont in 1894. From 1880- 
1884 only 23 cases were reported in the 
United States, a number which grad¬ 
ually increased to 349 in 1900-1904. 


were^OM a 


cn by it ii 


**ly “far 
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The Amateur Detective 






House Building as An Investment 





















ever awarded of painting in Canada— 
given by the Society of Artists of Mont¬ 
real—the first association of the kind in 
Canada. Dying he bequeathed his col¬ 
lection of drawings and pictures to the 
Laval Seminary in Quebec—that noble 

of Canada, Monseigneur Laval-Mont- 

ers stand out from the great company 
of limners—Antoine Plamandon, born 
in Quebec in 1803. He went to Paris 
to study art and entered Guerin's 
studio, where his chief friends were 
Gercicault and Ary^Scheffer-—their art 

n^to paint portraits. 

he lived until the end of the century. 
His arrangement, technique and finish 


are vastly superior to any Vho had pre¬ 
ceded him—a clear proof of the happy 
progress of Canadian art. Cornelius 

Bavaria, ’came *0 Montreal Tnl84? 
He was, perhaps, the first artist of note 
who painted Canadian life and scenery. 
rr.-» --*-- 11 "ud bought up 

ill and dash, 


historically, whilst in g 
interesting. 

There were three painters of the older 

roost strongly upon the arl 
Adolphe Vogt, bom in Qu 
he studied in France, ana came bach 

in execution and finely colored; Allan 
A. Edson, bom at Stanbridge in 1846', 
went to France and England, where he 
became an adept at landscape painting, 
and returned to Canada to limn her 
beauties upon his canvases; and Wyatt 
Eaton, bom in 1849 at Tyuin: ~- V —“ 
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taking up the pencil old Edward Drury 
had laid down. George Berthron, a 
Viennese, settled in Toronto the year 
after Fowler came, and painted por¬ 
traits in oil and pastel. They both died 
in 1894. 

II 


Canadian Art, they were at all events 
the precursors, or thy scouts, of the 
army of Canadian artists. Throughout 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 



d painting 


forest lands they cleared, an 
ings they erected, in any 

. settling permanent!/’in 1 


tilled, the 
the dwell- 
ther light 
To very 
he idea of 
w France 
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Quicken Your Service 

M ODERN stores cannot afford to have aisles 
crowded with impatient customers. People 
demand quick service. They do not excuse 
old methods . 

With National receipt-printing registers in small purchase 
departments, change is made instantly. There is no wait¬ 
ing for money to return from some distant part of the 
store. There are none of the old delays or mistakes. 

Your customers are satisfied, your.-^ales-people can sell 
more goods, and you can make more money. 

Ask us to send our representative to study the needs of 
your store. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 

The National Cash Register Company 

285 Yonge Street. Toronto. Canadian Factory: Toronto 




